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The prevalence of certain important communicable diseases, a8 
indicated by weekly telegraphic reports from State health depart- 
ments to the Public Health Service, is summarized in this report. 
The underlying statistical data are published weekly in the Public 
Health Reports under the section entitled ‘‘ Prevalence of Disease.”’ 

Poliomyelitis —A total of 8,922 cases of poliomyelitis has been 
reported since January 1, 1931, as compared 'to 1,403 during the same 
period of 1929 and 3,473 for 1930. Néarly 5,000 of the 8,922 cases 
since the first part of the year Were reported during the present 4-week 
period ended September 12. More than’ 1,000 cases has been 
reported during each of the past six weeks. 

The peak of the epidemic, however, seems to have been passed. 
For the week ended September 12, 1,160 cases were reported, as com- 
pared with 1,370 during the preceding week, which represented the 
maximum weekly number of cases reported up to that date. Table 1 
shows for six geographic areas the number of reported:cases during 
each week since the first of June, with comparative data for the corre- 
sponding weeks of the two preceding yéars. 





1 From the Office of Statistical Investigations, U. 8. Public Health Service. The number of States 
included for the various diseases are as follows: Typhoid fever, 47; poliomyelitis, 48; meningococcus men/n- 
gitis, 48; smallpox, 48; measles, 45; diphtheria, 47; scarlet fever, 47; influenza, 39 States and New York City, 
The District of Columbia is counted as a State in these reports. 
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Taste 1.—Number of poliomyelitis cases reported in different geographic areas in 
1931, with comparative data in 1930 and 1929 
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In the New England and Middle Atlantic States, where the great 
majority of the cases have occurred, the number of cases reported 
reached a maximum in the week ended September 5, the number for 
: the week ended September 12 being considerably below each of the 
five preceding weeks. The West North:Central States likewise showed 
a slight drop in the week ended September 12 from the preceding week, 
indicating that here also the peak may have been passed. In the East 
North Central States, however, the maximum week thus far is the 
last week for which data are available. So few cases have. been re 
ported so far in the Southern, the Mountain, and the Pacific States 
that it can not he definitely said whether or not the peak has been 
reached. 

‘Table 2 shows by weeks the number of cases of poliomyelitis 
| reported i in each State and in New York. City. In New York City 
. the maximum number of cases was reported during the first week of 
) August, but in the remainder of New. York State and in Massachv- 
 sétts and Connecticut the peak came about a month later, during the 
first week in September. In several of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States the last week for which reports are available has the 
maximum number of cases. In the majority of the East North Cem 
tral States also the number of cases reported for the last available 
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week was higher than during any preceding week.’ In Minnesota; the 
only State in the other regions with any considerable number of 
reported cases, 48 cases were reported during the week ended Septem- 
ber 12 and 50 during the preceding week. 


TaBLE 2.—Number of poliomyelitis cases reported in recent weeks in each State 
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Scarlet fever —All geographic areas showed an increase in reported 
cases of scarlet fever during the 4-week period ended September 12. 
The increase amounted to 15 per cent over the preceding 4-week 
period. The number of cases (3,887) was also about 36 per cent in 
excess of the number recorded for the corresponding period in 1930 
and 12 per cent above the figure for 1929. The increases in the 
various areas ranged from 6 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 
61 per cent in the South Central groups. 

» Diphtheria.—For the first time during the current year the number 
of cases of diphtheria reported for any 4-week period exceeded the 
number reported for the corresponding period in 1930. For the 4- 
week period ended September 12, the number of cases totaled 3,130, 
which. represented- ,23..per-cent-increase over . last. year’s. figure. 
The South Central States.seemed to be. mostly responsible for this 
situation. More. tham three.and one-half times the number of cases 
of diphtheria was reported from those States for the current. period 
than occurred during the preceding period; and the number reported 
(1,056) was more than three times the number reported for the same 
period in 1930. Practically all other regions continued to show 
decreases from last year... For this period in 1929 the number of cases 
totaled 3,727—approximately 600 more than occurred this year and 
1,200 more than were reported for the same period in 1930. 

Smallpor.—The incidence of smallpox continued to be the lowest in 
recent years. Reported ‘cases numbered 405, as compared with 660 
cases during the same périod last year and 753 cases in 1929. This 
favorable situation applies to all regions except the New England and 
Middle Atlantic groups, where there were 18 cases reported for the 
current period ‘as against 2 for the same time in 1930. Fourteen of the 
18 cases: occurred in Vermont. In the other groups the decreases 
ranged from 4 pér cent ih the Far West groups to 54 per cent in the 
South Atlantic States. 

Meningococcus meningitis —The incidence of meningococcus menin- 
gitis Continued at @ lower level than in the two preceding years. The 
number of cases reported was 259, as compared with 354 for the cor- 
tesponding périod in 1930 and 385 in 1929. All regions shared in this 
decline” excépt the South Atlantic, where ’an increase of 47 per cent 
over last year’s figure occurred. ‘The number of cases (22), a, 
was not largé and they Were widely distributed over the whole; 

Measles:For measles, ‘also, the comparison with recent wdis was 
favorable. The number’ of cases ‘reported (1,908) for the ‘current 
4-week period was ‘approximately 87 per cent of the number reported 
for the’saine peridd in each 6f the two preceding years. The South 
‘Atlaritic States alone reported’ an increase (35 per cent) in the number 
of cases over last-year..- Other groups:either approximated last year’s 
figures or showed decreases ranging from 21 to 36 per cent. 
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Influenza.—For the current 4-week period there were 1,011 cases 
of influenza reported, as compared with 875 for the corresponding 
period in 1930 and 1,128 cases in 1929. 

Typhoid fever —Reports indicate that typhoid fever was slightly 
less prévalent than at the same time last year. In most regions the 
incidence very closely approximated that of last year, but in the West 
North:Central a decrease of ‘about 30 per cent wasrecorded.. For all . 
reporting States the cases totaled 3,914, as compared with 4,030 
last year. In 1929 the number of cases et a this period was 
3,418.5 to 

Mortality, all causes. he snabeallain from-all causes in large cities} 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census for the current 4-week.period 
was the same as last year;‘viz, 9.9 per thousand population (annual 
basis)? For the same pres in 1929 and: 16a8 the: rate was 10: 6. iy 
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‘(PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS OF YELLOW FEVER": vi 


By Hua S. Cummine, Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, 
Director, qson American Sanitary Bureau 

Except in reminiscence, the average physician rarely gives a thought 
to yellow fever. No doubt some believe that the disease has been 
almost eradicated and that it will soon disappear from the entire 
world; but it is by no means near extinction. , There is a vast reser- 
voir of yellow fever in west Africa; the dispase ‘still persists in certain 
parts of Brazil; and in 1929 it reappeared } in Colombia. It is not 
only possible but extremely probable that, on account of increased 
and more rapid means of intercommunication, particularly, i increase 
in travel by airplane, yellow fever will reappear, in. many former 
endemic centers and even spread to countries never before infected, 
unless the strictest vigilance is maintained to prevent it. | 

The virus of yellow fever remains-undiscovered. | This. unknown 
but living entity, when first it gains access, to. the, blood of human 
beings, produces yellow fever in most adults, often resulting i in death. 
In children, and also in many adults,. the virus of yellow. fever may 
be present and complete its life cycle i in the body without prodycing 
recognizable manifestations of its presence... This. fact gives rise, to 
large numbers of “missed” or unrecognized cases of the disease. 

Until recently it was believed that p single mosquito (Aédes 
aegypti) was alone responsible for the transmission of, yellow, feve 
and that in the absence of this species, which does not breed in pie 
water, the disease could not be propagated. Then, too, it, was, fre- 
quently believed that this insect would not fly, mgre than about. 200 
meters, We are now told that there are 13 species of mosquitoes 
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that can convey yellow fever, and that Aédes aegypti will travel from 
400 to 1,000 meters; that, under laboratory conditions, the virus of 
yellow fever may be passed from one mosquito to another; and that 
some of the newly discovered vectors breed in ground water. 
Certain species of monkeys develop yellow fever when bitten by 

infected mosquitoes, and laboratory cases have occurred in human 
- beings in which infection by mosquitoes could, apparently, be entirely 
excluded, suggesting infection by contact. 

A very successful biological test has recently been devised whereby 
we can be sure that a given individual has or has not, at some time, 
suffered from yellow fever; and this test holds good in positive cases 
after a lapse of many years since the-attack. 

. Efforts are still being made-to immunize: aunt yellow Soren with, 
as yet, varying and unsatisfactery results. . 

-It is hardly. possible at. this. time to ciliate: our newer ksicmledge 
‘of yellow fever or: to express it in terms-of prophylaxis and control. 

However, it is not believed that yellow fever is ordinarily contagious; 
and it is doubtful whether the transmission of the disease from mos- 
quito to mosquito is an important factor in rapidly propagating the 
disease, though it-may .be in maintaining its existence. - It is still 
@ question whether vectors which breed in ground water are a serious 
epidemiological factor on this continent; but we can not ignore 
them. I venture to say that the susceptible human (or animal) host 
‘is a necessary link in the continued existence of yellow fever in spite of 
the apparent demonstration of the infection of one mosquito by 
another. 

To sum up the effect which this newer knowledge of yellow fever 
‘tmayhave incombating the disease, it may be said that, while these 
mew? ‘discoveries enable us to combat yellow fever more effectively, 

they reveal to us:the fact thatiour goal of complete extermination is, 
apparently, a far more gogeres task than we were led to believe 4 
few years ago. | 

The prevention of the sipiead of yellow fever and its eradication 

can no longer be: regarded as the individual-affair of the nation in 
whose territory the disease exists; it is a:matter of interest: to the 
entire -world: .The*presence of yellow fever in one country is the 
immediate coneern of all countries within: striking distance: of the 
disease and; for- humanitarian reasons, the collective concern of all 
civilized nations.’ There must be no retrogression nor relaxation of 
effort in the struggle to control, and eventually to exterminate, this 
dangerous: disease. On the contrary, there should be a forward, 6 
continuous, ® persistent attack on every lurking focus until yellow 
fever is annihilated, even though it should require decades, yes, 
ann of-effort-to accomplish this opera 
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Inasmuch as an attack of yellow fever confers lasting immunity, 
it seems possible that we may some day be able to immunize against 
this disease, and it is to be hoped that research workers will continue 
their efforts in this field as well as in other directions. 

The most important problem of yellow fever with which we, as 
sanitarians, have to deal at the present time is two-fold in character; 
namely, first, to keep yellow fever out of territory that is not now 
infected and, second, to exterminate the disease wherever it exists. 
In order to secure the means of accomplishing these results, the world 
must:not be allowed to forget the havoc that yellow fever has caused 
in times past, nor mustit be'allowed to forget the fact that this.disease 
still remains for us a very potential danger, capable of destroying 
life and of paralyzing commerce, if not kept within bounds. 

In order successfully to combat yellow fever, we must first:knew 
where it is. It is, therefore, the solemn duty of‘all nations to investi- 
gate faithfully every outbreak of disease, however. small, that in any 
way resembles yellow fever. It is a nation’s duty, too, when the dis- 
ease ‘is found, immediately to report:the-fact to other nations, an 
obligation which has frequently been assumed by international treaty, 
an obligation as binding now as in former years, and one which imyelves 
the integrity of the nation. 

In connection with the reporting of yellow fever it may be said 
that not infrequently it has happened that the presence of this dis- 
ease has been overlooked..: It may be accepted as an axiom, 1 think, 
that if only occasionally a case of yellow fever. is reported; it must: be 
true that there are many cases that are not recognized. Perhaps the 
most of these are in children, but we know now that the disease may 
be overlooked in adults. as wells A-resort to ithe: biological, test:by 
means of blood surveys, as devised recently by workers of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and others, should be made ihinerenstvoumstpaiies 
seem to indicate the existence of hidden foci. 

When a nation is honestly reporting its cases of wir i fever oad 
striving to control the disease, the health authorities of other nations 
must not allow themselves to be stampeded:into enforcing unreason- 
able quarantine measures; they should discourage undue and exag- 
gerated publicity in the daily press and, while taking reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect their own people, they should limit such precau- 
tions te such measures as may be necessary: to keep. out the disease; 
commercial relations should be interfered with as little as a be 
consistent with safety. yw of aiys 

So long, however, as yellow fever remains in the tatritory: of any 
country, other nations with infectible territory must necessarily exer- 
cise the right to quarantine against those places where ‘the disease 
exists. Quarantine measures which afford full protection to-day may 
be found to be wholly inadequate to-morrow, depending on the appear- 
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ance of new foci and the development of new and more rapid facilities 
for intercommunication. The necessity for quarantine measures 
against yellow fever increases with proximity to the focus of infection, 
with the extent of the infection, and with rapidity of travel. Ports 
and places in many parts of the world that were formerly weeks apart 
by ordinary means of communication are now within a few — of 
each other by airplane. 

Time does not permit me'to go into detail in discussing wutillliiee 
measures against yellow fever. These will depend in general: on 
whether persons may pass from infected areas immediately, on foot, 
by! animal transportation, by automobile/ by rail, by ship, or by 
aeagpatr 03 

'*¥n order to: prevent the introduction of yellow fever from one ¢oun- 
try into another, infected persons must be. prevented from passing 
into imfectible territory, whether they be im the incubation stage of 
the disease or in the period of concealed or. unrecognizable attack, or 
they must be held in quarantine until their blood is no longer infec- 
tive for vectors; also, common carriers, such as vessels and airéraft, 
must be free-trom infected vectors on Sopartans, or they must be 
freed from such immediately on arrival. 

In actual practice, the foregoing requirements assume the deten- 
tion of exposed persons under perfect protection at the port of depar- 


‘ ture(@ difficult ‘procedure and one that is’useless when not properly 


performed) or the completion of the infective period under mosquito- 
free conditions en route, or its completion at the place of destination. 

Vessels must lie at safe anchorages or must be freed from vectors 
at the port of departure, or this must be done dt the port of arrival. 


* If there may have been infected vectors on ‘beeed en route, the per- 
‘ ‘sonnel mist be detained.» ~ - 


Aircraft must ‘remain in vector-free saidiediens at the place of 
departure or they must. be similarly freed from vectors at the place 
of artival and*the personnel held. — 

These measures are the substance of protection and seem to con- 
stitute substantially the’ framework of quarantine procedures. It 


will be left to ‘your imagination. to work out the details and complete 


the structure. I may add that quarantine measures should not be 
so rigid a8 to paralyze international commerce, and we should bear 
in mind that our object is # maximum of protection with a minimum 
‘of restfictive measures. The work of. extinguishing yellow fever from 
endemic ae 1s our acter task, and it is, at the same time, our 
final goal. 

In aai‘elthe poasibiitycol:the dizect pessage of the virus of yellow 
Pete tarige. 5 unetey ag I ne aa a assume, as & 
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working basis, that, in order for endemicity in yellow fever to exist, 
the following factors must be constantly present, namely— 

(1) The causative agent of the disease—that is, the virus of yellow 
fever; 

(2) Functionally active vectors (Aédes aegypti mosquitoes); and 

(3): Human beings (or closely allied animal species) susceptible to 
the disease. 

This being true, in order to eradicate yellow fever from endemic 
foci: it. is necessary to eradicate yellow-fever-bearing mosquitoes,,or 
at least to reduce their number to a degree incompatible with,the 
spread of the disease., An Aédes aegypti index of 5 per cent is usuglly 
taken as the upper limit of safety in -pronounced endemic centers— 
that is, in areas where there are very-fewttonimmunes other than pew- 
born:or very young children:*. In more ‘peputous epidemic) centers 
or places where there are relatively long intervals-between outbreaks, 
and consequently -a-mueh larger mumber of persons-who have never 
had yellow fever, the consensus of opinion of experienced sanitarians 
is that am index of 1 percent may be regarded as the maximum of 
safety if the disease is to’ be controlled promptly. In fact, in such 
areas, the nearer the: index ‘approaches zero, the more satisfactory 
the results will be. Experience has shown that. it is not,usually 
practicable to control the human carrier or victim of the disease even 
for the few days during which he is infectious. Experience has also 
shown that it is not feasible to exterminate any species of insect. by 
attacking only the adult members. For these reasons, it seems 
logical to resort to two principal and three auxiliary measures for 
the eradication of yellow fever. These are as follows: 

Prinetpal measures.-—(l) Careful, clinical and. bislosieal. dabora- 
tory) surveys to determine the existence of. yellow fever infection; 
(2) effeetive work in the prevention of the breeding of yellow-fever- 
bearing mosquitoes, particularly Aédes aegypti. | witdas 

Auziliary measures.—(1) The screening of dwellings in. general and 
especially prompt and early screening of the house occypied by 
actual om suspected victims of the disease;. (2).the destruction of 
presumably infective adult mosquitoes;,..(3) the pomeeniPg:: of all 
buildings in which human beings sleep. §,._. 

No attempt will be made here to, describe the. mpthod. of making 
blood examinations in surveying communities to determine the pres- 
ence of yellow fever. It is sufficient to:say that the blood of, persons 
who have had yellow fever, even when years, have-elapsed, since the 
attack, will protect susceptible monkeys against inoculation, with the 
virus of the disease. There is also a difference in the reaction of white 
mice inoculated with yellow-fever virus and given serum frgm a per- 


‘In quasi-epidemic rural areas having ® sperse population, an index of 2 per cent may be regarded as 
the maximum for the satisfactory control of the spread of the disease. 
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son or animal that has had the disease, and other white mice which 
have been inoculated with the virus but which have not received the 
protective inoculation of immune serum. 

An adequate continuously running water supply is of the greatest 
value in enabling departments of health te abolish the artificial eon- 
tainers in which Aédes aegypti breed. In the absence of such a supply, 
resort must be had to thorough, continuous, and effective screening of 
such containers as are indispensable and the abolition of those that 


are not. 
There are some workers who would dispensewith two of the attiiliary 


measures mentioned; namely; the screening’ of yellow-fever patients 
and the destructién’ of adult infected mosquitoes. They object’ to 
attémpting to screen patients on account of the difficulty of discovering 
all ¢ases, particularly when in the infective stage. Objection is ‘also 
made to the inconvenience of attempting to destroy rrp — 
‘mosquitoes in homies. 

While universal screening is by no means indispensable to success 
in combating yellow fever, there can be no doubt, I think, of the 
desirability of general screening on as large’a scale as possible, when- 
‘ever this can be effectively done. Persons have been known to live in 
yellow-féver endemic areas for years without contracting the disease 
when oceupying sleeping quarters adequately screened cous mos- 
‘quitoes: 

In conclusion, may I again appeal to the entire medical profession, to 
the layman, and particularly to the business man, whose commercial 
interest are threatened, not to allow interest in the subject of per- 
manent eradication of yellow fever to be lost. Universal cooperation 
is vital to success in this great undertaking. 

THE USE OF THE WHITE MOUSE IN RESEARCH: ‘ON 

A '. YELLOW FEVER 
EXPERIMENTS CARRIED ON AT THE LABORATORY OF TROPICAL HYGIENE OF THE 
COLONIAL INSTITUTE OF AMSTERDAM ! 2 

The results of the researches of Dinger, complementing those of 
Max Theiler, on the action of the yellow fever virus on the white mouse, 
open in perspective the utilization of this rodent to delimit the fegions 
where yellow fever persists under a clinically unrecognizable ‘form. 

Max Theiler ‘sought, for the study of'yellow fever, a more easily 
handled animal, and particularly one less expensive, than the Macacus 
rhesus.” It is gerierally known that, among the usual laboratory ani- 





strrensiatntbin cansionains tamedncs ddan aes eeiaaied akc. ae 
in the session of May, 1931,.by Dr. W. De Vogel, former Inspector-in-Chief of the Civil Medical Service ia 
the Netherlands Indies, Delegate from the Netherlands Indies. DR 
Office International d’Hygiene publique, July, 1931, pp. 1210-1215, ,« _... 
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mals, rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, and mice are refractory to yellow-fever 
infection introduced by the hypodermic or blood route, as well as to 
the bites of the Aédes aegypti capable of transmitting yellow fever to 
man and to the rhesus. However, Max Theiler, guided by the obser- 
vations of Lasnet and Laigret relative to the nervous troubles which 
manifest themselves at the onset of yellow fever, and also by the 
recommendation of Laigret to search for the yellow-fever virus in the 
nervous tissues, tried to inoculate the white mouse by the cerebral 
route, until then considered as insusceptible to yellow fever. 

A drop, two at the most, of blood or of a brain emulsion of a rhesus 
infected with yellow fever during the virulent period, injected into-a 
cerebral lobe of .a-white mouse,.is sufficient. to infect.it.2 The infection 
may be transmitted by the cerebral-reute fromanouse tomouse. Frem 

November 8, 1928, to January, 1930, Theiler hed — mode 75 
passages. 

It is striking that, in the wehitenmborens, the virus. is loud to be 
uniquely neurotrophic. The spinal cord of a mouse which has suc- 
cumbed to the cerebral infection, as. well as its sciatic nerve and its 
suprarenal gland, when made into an emulsion.and, introduced into 
the brain of a normal mouse, causes e specifie encephalitis, while the 
blood and an emulsion of the other organs fail to produce this effect. 
(I recall that comparative anatomy teaches us that the origin of the 
medullary part of the suprarenal gland is associated with that of the 
ganglions of the sympathetic nerves.) . «. « 

Theiler has also observed the neurotrophic ; shevnaten of the infetion 
in young mice, aged from two weeks up, that develop a fatal infection 
from the intraperitoneal injection of the virus, 

Indubitable proof that it is indeed. the. yellow: fever.,virus that. pro- 
vokes these symptoms in the mouse may be furnished in two ways: 

(1) By ascertaining that the virus of the mouse, inoculated in a 
healthy: rhesus, itself produces yellow fever. «)(T ‘ 

(2) By proving that the serum taken from a monkey or a man n cured 
of yellow fever neutralizes the virus of the. mouse. 

It is on these two. points that the:investigations of Dinger have 
complemented those of Max Theiler. 

(1) he latter succeeded in giving fatal ‘yellow. fover. to a rhesus by 
injecting into the peritoneal, cavity an pica of, ve whole brain of 
a mouse, the virus of which had had 
mouse. But he was not able to prove that, a y transmitted 
yellow fever to two rhesus injected,. respectively, with. virus of the 


29th and 42d passage. Consequently he did not consider appear- 
ance of yellow fever in the f first rhesus irrefutable proof of the culture 





? The injection is made under aseptic aig oe el fa Paving wie pated 
through the skin and the skull besidé the median Régular 1s then méde to eliminate encephalitis 
tran‘ terial origin; « particle of encephalitic brain, tatroduced into the usual nutritive media, must show no 
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of the virus in the mouse; as he made the passages by injecting the 
emulsion of the entire brain, including the inoculation site, there 
always remained the possibility after three passages that particles of 
virulent cellular tissue of the rhesus, from which the strain came, had 
directly induced the infection. 

In a series of experiments reported in the accompanying table, 
Dinger showed that, independently of thé number of passages:‘the 
virus has been subjected :to, virulence varied: according to the time 
elapsed since the inoculation into the brain of the mouse. It attains: 
the) maximum from three to five days; but» after the seventh day it 
seems to become iricapable of provoking morbid symptoms. be 





Li 


: , — 
Reaction of the rhesus*in which an emulsion of the brain of the mouse was 
: t injected Ie" 


a | 


days with all the signs of fever. 
ow = all signs of yellow pn 





— on 6th day, 41° C. jd cure, immunity. 
Showed no morbid symptoms. 














all cases control mice succumbed after inoculation, exhibiting 
typical symptoms of encephalitis. 

Dinger did not také advantage of the vienniunien to study immu- 
nity in rhesus No. 464 and No. 462. About.a month after recovering 
from the injection both animals died from intercurrent disease, with- 
out presenting any anatomical trace of yellow fever. 

The transmission of yellow fever to the rhesus was also made by 
means of Aédes aegypti that had fed on an emulsion of virulent mouse 
brains. These mosquitoes had been fed on sugared water: since 
hatching.. After they had fasted for 3 days, Dinger gave them for 3 
days an emulsion of mouse brains containing ‘virus of the 10th to.12th 
passage.’ Balls of eotton were: saturated: with this emulsion,:in sus- 
pension in & sohition of 0.1 per cent peptone and 10 per centrabbit 
serum,-and were placed within reach of the mosquitoes. After feeding 
from the balls: of. cotton, these Aédes aegypti were again placed on 
sugared water. . Twenty-six:days later 9 mosquitoes had their. first 
blood feeding ona healthy irhesus... The rhesus died 6 days _— 
presenting all the symptoms‘of yellow fever. 

This experiment shows that the yellow fever virus multighttnil in the 
Aédes, aegypti, even! in the absence of blood. An emulsion of :4 of 
these mosquitoes.ground-up was-injected into another healthy rhe us. 
The only reaction was an elevation of temperature to 40.3° C. A 
month: later:a trial inoculation showed that it had been rendered 
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immune to yellow fever. Some of its blood, taken during the febrile 
stage, 4 days after injection, was inoculated into the. brain of two 
mice, which died with typical symptoms of encephalitis. 

He thus proved in different ways that the virus grown in the brain 
of the mouse and the virus of yellow fever are truly identical. 

(2) In order to investigate the action, on the virus infecting the 
mouse, of the serum of a rhesus or of a man recovered from an attack 
of yellow fever, Theiler prepared, in general, a suspension of the 
crushed brain of a mouse which had died with typical encephalitis, 
in 5-¢. c. of saline physiological solution. In order to obtain a liquid 
free from particles of cellular tissue, he either let the suspension set- 
tle for an-hour, or. subjected. it-te-slew- contrifugetion: for 10-to 20 
minutes. - The upper clear.layer-was separated and then ‘mixed with 
an equal volume of serum from a rhesus-or man: cured of yellow fever. 
After the anti-yellow-fever serum had remained in contact. with. the 
virus of the mouse frem: 20 minutes te 2:hours,-1 or 2 drops-of the mix- 
ture were injected into the brain of a mouse. 

Out of 39 mice so treated, 22 were inoculated without presenting . 
any disorders and without acquiring iomaanity, while 17 died, heving 
a typical encephalitis. 

A malotane'al the-tieus thd Gio uamtadd Guan idle’ dE47 the 
control mice; the neutralizing action of the anti-yellow-fever serum 
on the virus of the mouse is thus very evident. But one might still 
ask whether the absence of ascertained proteetion in 44 per cent cf 
the cases does not render doubtful the value‘of the mouse as a test 
animal for delimiting the regions where yellow fever persists in a 
clinically unrecognizable form. 

Dinger, who, from the beginning,’ like Theiler, centrifugated. the’ 
emulsion to free it from particles of cerebral tiesue, could ne BRC 
these unsatisfactory results. 

Theiler explains these failures by obsetving that the upper layer of 
the emulsion subjected to centrifugation, although.clear to the: sight, 
still contains particles of cerebral tissue that shield the virus which 
they contain from the action of the immunizing serum. To eliminate 
theseparticles entirely, Dinger tried to pass the clear layer of the 
crushed brain emulsion; in suspension in « solution of 0.8 per cent 
sodium ehloride, through a Seitz filter. But thefiltrate wasineffective, 
all the:mice which received dn intracerebral injection remaining alive, 
while that portion whieh remained as residué, adhering to the outside 
of the filter, inoculated into two mice killed: them after 7 en 
with the typical symptoms of encephalitis: © “0: © ji. 

This result was analogous to that which from the ara tele 
the virus contained in the Aédes aegypti to be' considered: nonfiltrable. 
Bauer and Mahaffy have shown: the cause of this-by- proving that a 
pure 0.8 per cent solution of sodium chloride, which -destroys the fil- 
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trable extracellular virus, has no effect on the virus contained in the 
cellular tissue of the mosquitoes. Likewise, the immunizing serum 
in the presence of a virulent brain emulsion only neutralizes the free 
virus, and is without action on the virus enclosed in the particles of 
cerebral tissue floating in the clear layer of the centrifuged emulsion. 
This virus, once introduced into the brain of the mice subjected to 
experiment, is still in condition to induce a fatal infection, thus couaing 
the failures experienced. ; 

Dinger was thus led to replace the sodium chloride solution. iin the 
envulsion by a 10 per cent solution of rabbit serum, without evidently 
at! all lessening the ‘viruleneé*of the free virus. Thus preparedi:the 
emulsion gave a filtrate which, leaving sterile the usual nutritive 
niedia, gave clear results in the inoculation experiments. : 

The mixture of filtered emulsion and 25 per cent of serum-from a 
‘normal rhesus, after half an hour in the vapour bath, injected into 
“the brain of 5 mice killed them all. Four of them succumbed after 7 
“days ahd 1 after 10 days, presenting all the symptoms of typical 
encephalitis. Proceeding in the same way, but replacing the normal 
serum with the serum of ‘an immunized rhesus, injection-into the 
brain of 5 other mice did not kill them. 

Thesé experiments were repeated once, following the same method, 
with less décisive results, especially the injection of virus kept in the 
presence of normal serum for a half hour in the vapor bath. The 
death of all the mice subjected to the experiment after inoculation 
with this mixture had been expected. It was otherwise in two series 
of experiments in which normal serum was taken from— 

1, A healthy rhesus, never having had yellow fever; 

2. Aman considered for, the same reason as nonimmune to yellow 
fever infection. 

Of five mice treated by the filtrate in the presence of the normal 
‘serum, of the rhesus, one was resistant to intracerebral injection, It 
is probable that it was spontaneously refractory, an immunity found 
in 5 per cent of white mice. , 

Of 5 mice treated with the filtrate mixed with the normal s ‘serum of 
the man, only 2. died with a. typical encephalitis, while 3 recovered. 
It is less probable that these also enjoyed a natural immunity, 

It is necessary that these results be further studied in the light of 
different experiences. ‘They raise the question of whether, in general, 
normal human.serum, when added i 27 the proportion of 25 per. cent to 
the filtrate, may. develop. a nonspecific neutralizing action in contact 
with the contained, yirus. . If this is the case, it is necessary to— 

1. Determine the limit of the proportion in which this nonspecific 
San is. no longer produced. _- 
~' 2°'Verify’ whether there are not, perhaps, individual differences in 
human sera. It may be questioned, for example, whether the serum 
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used in the above experiments that was taken from a person who 
had collaborated extensively in yellow-fever experimentation might 
not, for this reason, have acquired some protective property. 

All these problems still demand solution. 

On the other hand, the mixture of serum of an immunized rhesus 
and of the filtrate, injected after half an hour of contact into the 
brain of 9 mice, caused the death from encephalitis of only one of 
them; 8 survived the cerebral inoculation. 

The serum of Doctor Dinger, who had recovered from an attack 
of yellow fever contracted during his experiments in the laboratory, 
maintained in the presence of the virulent filtrate for half an hour and 
injected into 10 mice, protected them all against encephalitis; 7 
survived, 1 died from an. accident, and 2 died from unknown. causes, 
showing no trace of encephalitis. __. 

In brief, the filtrate of virulent mouse » brains, emulsified in a peptone 
solution containing 10 per cent of rabbit. serum, mixed. with the 
serum of individuals immunized against yellow fever, and then 
inoculated into 24 mice, killed only one with typical encephalitis; 
the other 23 were protected by the serum; that is to say, the experi- 
ment succeeded in 96 per cent of. cases,. which indeed indicates the 
possibility that the white mouse can be used for experimental pur- 
poses to determine the regions where yellow fever persists in a 


clinically unrecognizable form. 


} 


RAT POPULATION ON DIESEL MOTOR BOATS 


NOTE COMMUNICATED TO THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE OFFICE INTER- 
NATIONAL D’HYGIENE PUBLIQUE, SESSION OF OCTOBER, 1930, BY SIR GEORGE 8S. 
BUCHANAN, C. B., SENIOR MEDICAL OFFICER, MINISTRY OF HEALTH; DELEGATE 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN! 


It is generally admitted that oil tankers do not shelter # rats; and, 
if this fact is frequently attributed’ to the dislike of ‘rats for the ‘dor 
of petroleum, other reasons can without’ doubt be ‘noted, among 
which the most important are the following: 

1. Tt is a rule that oil tankers are relatively new ships, and) because 
of the nature of thé’ mérehandise which they transport, they are of 
practically rat-proof construction. 

2. The nature of ‘the‘cargo, petroleum,’ neither fuitnishee food for 
rats nér offers them ary plice for nesting." | q 

3. The majority of the special docks’ wheré wétecloit! i either 
taken or carried furnishes rats neither with nourishment nor shelter, 
and even in some cases the petrol pipe comes atoard pd poms the ship 
lying at dock. 


123 oem From the Montily Bulletin, Olen Saternptionsl &’Hygienn publique, June, 1901 pages 
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Because of the frequent mention of this relative absence of rats 
on tankers, it is perhaps instructive to take cognizance of the obser- 
vations made in some English ports. 

At Liverpool, from January 1 to August 12, 1930, 29 Diesel motor 
ships were visited by the sanitary authorities of the port, and their 
observations established that these ships were not always free from 
rats. Moreover, according to the opinion of trappers and rat exter- 
minators, it is not certain that rats dislike petroleum. These agents 
think that the principal causes for the presence of rats are the exist- 
ence of food and temporary shelter. Of the 29 ships examined, 
however, 22 were without rats and without nests, and certificates of 
exemption from deratization were granted them. The 7 remaining 
ships were fumigated (6 with HCN and 1 with SO,), and 37 dead 
rats were found, an average of 5.3 rats per ship fumigated. But this 
figure is deceptive; 32 rats were found on a single boat. This boat 
was in regular service between Liverpool and West Africa, and among 
the merchandise carried were great quantities of piassaba in bales 
and bags of cottonseed, which are two excellent means for the intro- 
duction of rats on board. 

Within the same period 42 oil-burning ships were also onsale’, 
among which 21 showed neither rats nor rat shelters and received 
certificates of exemption from deratization. The remaining 21 were 
fumigated (10 with HCN and 11 with SO,), and 140 rats were found 
on 20 of these ships. A ship which had been fumigated on request of 
the owners was not visited after the fumigation, but it had been 
concluded at the time of the examination that no rats would be found 
on board. The number of rats per ship fumigated was thus 6.7. 

At London the inspectors are convinced that the odor of petroleum 
was of no consequence on Diesel motor boats, oil-burning ships, or 
tankers, but report that one finds only a few rats on Diesel motor 
boats. They give the following reasons for this: 

1. These ships are of modern construction and offer no shelter for 
rats. 

2. The holds are not subdivided and the engine rooms are well 
lighted. 

3. They have no steam pipes which on other ships run from the 
engine to very nearly all parts of the ship along which rats pass 
from one compartment of the ship to another and which by reason of 
the arrangement of their coverings and isolation furnish an ideal 
shelter for rats. 

4. These ships have no vast depths of hold, and mazout [the com- 
bustible residue from the distillation of crude petroleum] is regularly 
stored in reservoirs in the double bottoms. 
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At Swansea experience confirms the above opinion that on Diesel 
motor boats rat proofing is more important than the Diesel motor 
itself in reducing the rat population. 

The general conclusions resulting from these inquiries are as follows: 

1. That motor boats are of recent construction and offer limited or 
no shelter for rats when they are empty. 

2. That the rats also enter these ships with cargo, if it offers them 
shelter and nourishment. 

3. That it is not certain that rats have an aversion for petrol and 
that the small number found on these ships is actually due to the 
construction of the ships and to the measures taken to limit the 
number of the rat population. 


PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT MORTALITY 
FIGURES, BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA, 1930 


The Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of the Census, 
Division of Vital Statistics, announces that in 1930 in the birth 
registration area (exclusive of Utah) there were reported 2,190,047 live 
births, an increase in number of 32,507, or 1% per cent over the 
number reported in the same area in 1929. The birth rate for 
1930 was 18.9, the same as the rate for 1929. In 26 States birth 
rates were higher in 1930 than in 1929; in 12 States the rates were 
lower; and in 7 they remained the same. The highest birth rate 
(28.5) was for New Mexico. This State also attained the highest 
birth rate in 1929. The greatest increases in rates over 1929 were 
1.9, 1.4, and 1.3 for Arkansas, New Mexico, and Arizona, respectively. 
The lowest birth rate (14.1) was for Oregon, which State also had the 
lowest rate in 1929. 

The birth registration area (exclusive of Utah) had a death rate in 
1930 of 11.3. This is 0.6 lower than the corresponding rate for 1929. 
When compared with 1929, 37 States had lower rates in the later year, 
6 had higher rates, while the rates for 2 States did not change. The 
highest death rate (15.5) was for New Mexico arid the lowest (7.9) 
was for North Dakota. 

The infant mortality rate of 64.2 for 1930 was the lowest rate since 
the establishment of the birth registration area in 1915. Thirty-seven 
States had lower infant mortality rates in 1930 than in 1929. The 
greatest decreases were 17.1 and 10.2 for Arizona and Rhode Island, 
respectively. The highest rates were 144.9 for New Mexico and 116.2 
for Arizona. The lowest rates were 48.4 for Washington, 49.2 for 
Nebraska, and 50 for Oregon. 

Infant mortality rates are also shown in the accompanying table for 
86 cities having 100,000 or more inhabitants in 1930. For only 21 

76310°—81—2 
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of these cities were the rates higher in 1930 than in 1929. The 
highest rates were 108.8 for Chattanooga, 102.9 for Nashville, and 
101.2 for Memphis. The lowest were 37.1 for Seattle and 39.8 for 


San Francisco. 


The birth registration area in 1930 included all of the United States 
except South Dakota and Texas and included 94.7 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. Figures for Utah have been 
omitted from this summary because transcripts for 1930 have not yet 


been received from that State. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Ordinance classifying milk industry held valid.—(Oklahoma Supreme 
Court; Stephens et al. v. Oklahoma City et al., 1 P. (2d) 367; decided 
July 7, 1931.) An ordinance of Oklahoma City classified the milk 
industry into three classes, namely, inspected dairies, farm dairies, 
and pasteurizing plants. Inspected dairies were those which sold raw 
milk to consumers, while farm dairies did not sell such milk to con- 
sumers but delivered it to pasteurizing plants for treatment prior to sale 
for consumption. Thelicense fees charged inspected dairies were higher 
than those charged farm dairies and pasteurizing plants, the fees for 
the former ranging from $10 to $30 per year, according to the number 
of cows in the herd, while the annual fee for farm dairies was $1. 
The plaintiffs brought suit to enjoin the defendants from enforcing 
the said ordinance. The contention of the plaintiffs was that the 
ordinance was invalid because there was an unreasonable, arbitrary, 
and unjust discrimination between the amount of fees provided to be 
charged operators of inspected dairies and the amount of fees provided 
to be charged operators of pasteurizing plants and farm dairies. The 
trial court rendered judgment in favor of the defendants, and on 
appeal this judgment was affirmed by the supreme court. 

The appellate court stated that it was agreed that the ordinance 
was a regulatory one and not for the purpose of raising revenue, and 
that the license fees charged could not exceed the expense of issuing 
the license and regulating the business. After setting forth at length 
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the greater amount of labor involved in the inspection and regulation 
of inspected dairies than that involved in the inspection of farm dairies 
and pasteurizing plants, the court said that the record showed that 
the cost of such inspection and regulation of inspected dairies was 
considerably in excess of the amounts charged, and held that no 
constitutional or statutory right of the plaintiffs would be infringed 
by the enforcement of the ordinance. ' 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 12, 1931 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended September 12, 1931, and corresponding week of 1930. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce) 
Week ended Corresponding 
September 12, 1931 week, 1930 


Policies in force 74, 937, 114 75, 601, 457 
Number of death claims 9, 817 12, 793 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate __ 6. 8 8.8 
Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 37 weeks of 

year, annual rate 9.9 9.8 


Deaths ! from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 12, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1930. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


[The rates published in this summary are nied sone ee population estimates derived from the 
census 
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Deaths ' from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 12, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1980. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


[The rates published in this summary are ond om ~ ented population estimates derived from the 
census 
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Deaths! from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 12, 1931, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1930. (From the Weekly Health Index, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce)—Continued 


[The rates published in this summary are bend upon ieee population estimates derived from the 
census 
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1 Deaths of nonresidents are included. Stillbirths are excluded. 

i A represent annual rates per 1,000 population, as estimated for 1931 and 1930 by the arith- 
metical met . 
os a under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 

rths. 

4 Data for 76 cities. 

' Deaths for week ended eu 4 

¢ For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the oe of colored population in 1920 was 
as follows: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; ‘ort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indian- 
apolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Miami, 31; Nashville, 30; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

’ Population A’pr. 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1930, no estimate made. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the _—- are subject to change when later returns are received by 
the State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended September 19, 1931, and September 20, 1930 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended September 19, 1931, and September 20, 1930 





Diphtheria Influenza Measles a 





Division and State Week Week | Week | Week Week | Week 
ended ended ended ended | ended 
Sept. . | Sept. . | Sept. . | Sept. | Sept. 
19, 1931 19, 1931 | 20, 1930 





New England States: 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


am 


e=8 = 4 
b> WW 
CNS CHOCHK OHH BOWeH Ota COKOCSCSO 


vania.___._. 
Central States: 


R SHR was 
- 


RBar 
_—— 
on SSoasd 


COS MPHOCOHHKOS CHeao ahw Cowoco 


SonueBwoo 


Kansas 

South Atlantic States: 
Delaware. 
Maryland ? 
District of Columbia 
Virginia * 





























onore 
orowo 


1 New York City only. 

9 Week ended Friday. 

a ae: 1931, 10 cases: 1 case in Virginia; 4 cases in Georgia; 3 cases in Florida; 1 case in Alabama; 
‘exas, 


and | case 
(2380) 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended September 19, 1931, and September 20, 1930—Continued 





Meningococcus 
Diphtheria Influenza Measles meningitis 





Division and State Week Week Week Week 
ended ended ended ended 


Sept. " yn . | Sept. . | Sept. 
19, 193 19, 1931 19, 1931 19, 1931 





East South Central States: 





onro 
ornwse 


ip 
West South 


3 
7 
3 
2 


4 
3 
34 


Pacific States: 
Washington 


eooco roooorso coco 
cor @SHrKrKOCOSO COO 











Poliomyelitis Smallpox 








Division and State Week | Week Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended ended | ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. pt. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
19, 1931 | 20, 1930 20, 1930 | 19, 1931 | 20, 1930 





eg * ngland States: 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 


S-5 
SS Baan 
eS8isos Swet® wa®ows 
= He) — 
LER aStwow 
= 
PSS 3aSero 
ell ol 
s~BSR coo cocccoe]o 
3eS3 wewlhocoe 
ae 
cwutbowa 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


SB2IS88 
BASS Lak 


oom 
Sno Books eS3ne 


BSeoe eR SSSERB 


BSueBae 


ansas 
A 


South Atlantic States: 
Del: 


Coo CONOCEH NW CHOMH COO CooHKSCS 
cocoo S&H OFrReE OF 


aSu onamaBaw 


vo Bes 








Ge 
Florida * 


? Week ended Friday. 

an as Soret, teal. 10 cases: 1 case in Virginia; 4 cases in Georgia; 3 cases in Florida; 1 case in 
: case exas. 

* Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklaboma City and Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended September 19, 1931, and September 20, 1930—Continu 





Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 





Division and State Week Week Week Week | Week 
ended ended ended ended | ended 
Sept. . | Sept. . | Sept. . | Sept. | Sept. 

19, 1931 19, 1931 19, 1931 19, 1931 | 20, 1930 





East South Central States: 
K ck 


Mississippi 
bate: a entral States: 


AN Wee OS 
&wOOo HHO 


, 


eo=-RSees BSSER BESS 


Oregon 
California 





BoB wmrwaww: abd oS BR 
Ewe wobaron S2BS RBSS 


@Sna cooooooa SCF HSS wNeKOO 
S2oe SoOCOoFCoOSo Naw HOD 


Boo cnvontde. 
Bok aM aSeanw 
ae Oo COSCSCORH 


Ban 


























2 Week ended Friday. 
3 Typhus fever, 1931, 10 cases: 1 casein Virginia; 4 cases in Georgia; 3 cases in Florida; 1 casein Alabama; 


end 1 case in Texas. 
4 Figures for 1931 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of cases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only those 
Btates from which reports are received during the current week: 





Menin- 
gocee- | NHiph- Ma- | Mea- 


cus ; 
menin-| *heria laria | sles 


gitis 





July, 1931 
— Territory.... 


Bo 


iS) 


eSonKe oro 





] 
Rhode Island. .-.... 





— 
































Actinomycosis: Hookworm disease: 
Hawaii Territory... Hawaii Territory 

Chicken pox: Impetigo contagiosa: 
Hawaii Territory... 











Hawaii Territory 
Mumps: 

Hawaii Territory 

Kansas... 




















eee @QGereQg ees Voie’ "* ”™ 


S73 


Paratyphoid fever: 
Kansas.... 





Septic sore throat: 














Whooping cough: 
Hawaii Territory 


August, 1931 
Anthrax: 
North Carolina. 
Chicken pox: 


Vermont 

West Virginia 
Diarrhea: 

Maryland 
Dysentery: 
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Mumps—Continued. 


Ophthalmia neonatorum: 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Paratyphoid fever: 
New Mexico 
Ee GS cndnatictcocscddssneceee 


Maryland 
Michigan 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 


Maryland 
Trachoma: 

Minnesota 
Tularaemia: 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 


TYPHOID FEVER OUTBREAK AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Reports received weekly from Cleveland, Ohio, show 3 eases of 
typhoid fever with one death in Cleveland for the week ended Sep- 
tember 12, 1931, while for the week ended September 19, 1931, there 
were 130 cases with 7 deaths. According to press reports this out- 
break occurred at the Cleveland State Hospital, and is believed to 
have been traced to a “carrier.” 
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TYPHUS FEVER PATIENT REMOVED FROM VESSEL AT NEW ORLEANS 


According to information received under date of September 23, 
1931, a case of typhus fever occurred on the American S. S. Atenas. 
and the patient was removed from the vessel at New Orleans (La.) 
Quarantine Station. It was stated that the case originated at Heredia, 
Costa Rico, but no information was given as to the port at which the 
patient had boarded the vessel. The vessel arrived at Habana on 
the 18th and sailed from that port on the 19th. 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


_—o- regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of July, 1931, 
by departments o of health of certain States to other State health departments 





Disease 





Diptheria. 
fonorrhesa.. 











ps 
Poliomyelitis 
scarlet fever 








mia__ 
hoid fever. 
ooping co’ 
































GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
83,480,000. The estimated population of the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,935,000. The esitmated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended September 12, 1931, and September 13, 1930 





1930 





Diphtherta: Cases reported 
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City reports for week ended September 12, 1931 


The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded, and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1922 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria Influenza 


Pneu- 
Chicken : 

Deviaten, Shem, and pox, cases| Cases, — 

y reported |estimated Cases ~—— - 

expect- reported reporte 

ancy 








NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 
Portland 


coco Ss 





oo osc oS 
-oS oc oS 


Burlington 
Massachusetts: 


— 


Kw oO OH ee 


Springfield 
Worcester 
Rhode Island: 


eo wmooh coco co o 


Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 


-oo @2Oo crow CS CS SO 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-oo @e0Oo oosoce# ow 
~ 


orn ofS woore 


oe 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 
Buffalo 


~ 
-_ 
oo Keo COOre 


~ 
moma 


“ow Oro — he 
-oo to = Boo 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 


cwnw oocso ososco 
oeK ONS CoH 


et 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Toledo 
Indiana: 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Terre Haute... .. 
iS: 


-owo 


once 
~ 


~ 
ow oocoo 


coc cow Sow oocos coco 
_- rheo@ HR onacr Ofroe 


NC...........| 


Superior... ......] 


























ecoaeco oes 08 coco ceo 
SCeeco +B +S conn 
CoeraerKOo NWO 

onqow-) mows cow oocoe#co cwanso 
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City reports for week ended September 12, 1931—Continued 












































Diphtheria Influenza 
Di State, and | Chicken Measles, | Mumps, ig 
= " pox, cases| Cases, cases re- | cases re- | Gontny 
reported jestimated| Cases Cases Deaths | ported | ported reported 
expect- | reported | reported | reported 
ancy 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 
See 3 0 O Peccacetad 0 0 0 0 
Minneapolis... .. 2 ll , 5 Ses 0 4 7 4 
Ge eineseiaccal 4 5 D ipeanatanta 0 1 0 1 
"D port 0 1 0 0 0 
nnd. <a =. B0--.- Diane, ~~" Ba? eee 
Des Moines_..... 0 0 | Se Se 0 { ee eo 
Sioux City....... 1 0 | ON: Seer ere 0 * Se 
Waterloo_........ 1 1 | ES “eae 0 _ | Cee 
as City..... 0 1 —} ewereval 1 1 1 1 
8t. Joseph........ 0 0 7 Ridesuenend 0 0 0 3 
SS ‘eeceees 3 15 | ERRORS ee 0 0 3 
North Dakota ° 
CES 0 0 OS csconnane 0 0 0 0 
Grand Forks._.... 0 0 | SES See SB 0 | See ee 
South Dakota 
Abe sede 0 0 jf SS ee ae 3 Se 
Nebraska: 
| Se 1 4 6 Benceainens 0 0 2 2 
Topeka.......... 0 0 0 2 2 0 2 0 
BENE. cncccoses 0 1 | 0 0 0 1 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: 
Wilmington_..... 0 0 PP Eicctaeed 0 0 2 1 
Maryland : 
timore........ 4 13 5 1 1 2 0 14 
Cumberland.._.. 0 0 | =n 0 0 0 0 
rederick_....... . 0 0 | Sse. 0 0 0 0 
District of Columbia: 
Washington...... 0 8 ) ERA? 0 1 0 5 
ynchburg 0 1 , | ESNAy eS 0 0 0 0 
Richmond. ...... 0 10 | 5 CUMS 0 0 0 1 
wes feo CMAN, 0 3 | Saree 0 0 0 0 
ee le | Gee ee 
North Caroll: we pf | ee? Fs ‘ Z ‘ 
Raleigh. ......... 2 
Wilmington Labeda 0 1 DO cngeeding 0 0 0 1 
Winston-Salem .. 0 2 5, RSD 0 0 6 0 
South C : 
har! as 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Columbia_....... 0 1 B Discdhncinal 0 0 1 1 
Greenville. ...... 0 1 | Sars: 0 0 0 0 
Georgia: 
i eae 0 5 | | CREE SE 0 0 1 3 
Brunswick_...... 0 0 |) Seermesai 0 0 0 0 
ae beiatilaieediedh 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 3 
Miami.......-.-- 0 2 ees 0 2 0 0 
REE acntcuime 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 1 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 
Covington... ..... 0 0 3} RSS 0 0 0 0 
Tennessee: 
Memphis__...... 0 2 f Seas 0 0 0 5 
Nashville. _...... 0 2 ) cL 0 0 0 5 
Birmingham... 0 3 2 1 0 0 0 3 
Mobile_.......... 0 1 |) reer 0 0 0 0 
Montgomery..... 0 2 _) RRR ee: 1 0 |..-------- 
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einen ~~ ero oa one - 
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City reports for week ended September 12, 1931—Continued 














Diphtheria Influenza 
Pneu- 
Division, State, and ban gee Cases om joy ~ monia, 
city reported jestimated| Cases Cases | Deaths | ported | ported kA 
expect- | reported | reported | reported por 
ancy 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 
Fort Smith_--..- 0 0 OE cchinarcadignvesana: 1 ja Ser 
Little Rock .....- 0 0 YY Seas 1 0 1 0 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans_---- 0 7 0 2 2 0 0 9 
Shreveport......- 0 1 BE L.cdeawecs 0 2 0 0 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee..--..-.- 0 0  } See 0 1 0 0 
Oklahoma City - - 0 1 | tiene “ee 0 1 0 0 
TUR. ca ccdeoas 0 0 |) eee eae? 1 So Lie 
Texas: 
Del. cncetekens 0 5 1 1 1 0 0 5 
Fort Worth.....- 1 1 | re 0 0 0 0 
Galveston......-- 0 0 | SRARORERE? 0 0 0 2 
Hopi. sconscee 0 4 S Lishengunnt 0 0 1 5 
San Antonio... 1 2 | eee 1 0 0 0 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana: 
i ee 0 0 | eee 0 1 0 0 
Great Falls....-- 1 0 Ol cxcdestel 0 0 0 0 
HeltGe, .<.sciset<n 0 0 = 0 2 0 0 
Missoula.......-.- 0 0 |) 0 0 0 1 
Idaho: 
ee 0 0 | i ee 0 0 0 0 
Colorado: 
DewGtl. cccadsann 0 8 { ae 0 0 5 7 
Puesticsuidivede 0 0 i) Ole 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque-._.-- 0 0 | a 0 0 0 0 
Arizona: 
} Sep es ee 0 0 | See 0 0 0 0 
tah: 
_ Salt Lake City... 5 2 |) a a 0 1 1 0 
Nevada: 
ReRO.. ..s0ssdeuess 0 0 | a 0 0 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington: 
Seattle...... 2 2 Yea ee 0 | Ne 
Spokane--... 0 1 | SE: est 0 | 1 
Tacoma 3 1 } Gr ae 0 0 0 1 
Oregon: 
Portland........- 1 4 © bcecccecss 0 1 2 8 
Sel. .cccsassers 0 1 0 3 0 1 0 0 
California: 
Los Angeles...... 1 18 7 12 1 6 2 8 
Sacramento. ..... 1 1 _ aa 0 2 1 3 
San Francisco... 4 7 | ee 0 15 2 7 
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City reports for week ended Seplember 12, 1931—Continued 





Scarlet fever 





Typhoid fever 





Division, State, 
and city 
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~¥% 
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re- 
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Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket... 
Providen 





Philadelphia__- 
Pittsburgh... 
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EAST NORTH 
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City reports for week ended September 12, 1931—Continued 





Scarlet fever Typhoid fever 
Whoop- 
ing 








Cases, Cases, 
wee esti- esti. | Cases | Deaths 


mated re- mated; re- | fre- 
expect- expect-| ported) porte: 
ancy ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 








— 
ne 








Sioux City 
Waterloo 


sow Ofcoco 


~ 


“—_ -§ © SCS SF SOSCwWS @ 


Fargo. 
Grand Forks-. 
South Dakota: 


o oo oeoSc coos cosoo 


oo oc #* SSF S#Onw SOKOS SCOOem 
—_ 
-o oc S&S Of 


Sse SASS 
° 


Cumberland__-_ 
Frederick 
Dist. of Columbia: 
Washington-._._ 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg... 
Richmond 


ea 
wwe & coo o 
S co8 w 


4 
Wilmington. .- 
Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 
Charleston - ... 
Columbia 


coo Smo ne CO;n 


oo o9c# SCOSO}K OK CSO KOO oa KO, mm 
co coc Soo CSS So SSSo cS coo co 
eo ecco ecco SO8SSO CS COS Sc cscs co 
eo coc coco Soo cco oso co eco o 
Co KO! OFM HOO —B CHK BW COM © 
ee cot oe woo ~e “we & Ome = 
cco coco co Coco So coco co cou 


0 
5 
0 
0 
5 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oo #08 CcHww SoScoSo +e 


coco K¥ow 


EAST SOU1H 
CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 



































Montgomery - . 1 
76310°—31——3 
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City reports for week ended September 18, 1931—Continued 





Smallpox 








Division, State, 
and city 


esti- 

mated 

expect- 
ancy 





WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 
Fort Smith_... 
Little Rock_..-. 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans... 


Galveston..... 
Houston__._._. 
San Antonio... 


MOUNTAIN 


cooro ofc co oso coo 
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oroern -w SoC Of +O 
cococor ofc CO «hs COCO 


“FO, Bt COC KR COUFHO 
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New Mexico: 


Arizona: 
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City reports for week ended September 


October 2, 1931 


12, 1981—Continued 





Division, State, and city 


Meningo- 
coccus 
meningitis 


Lethargic en- 
cephalitis 


Pellagra 





Deaths 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


——————— 


Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 











NEW ENGLAND 


P 
New Hampshire: 
Nashua 


Springfield 

Worcester 
Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket . 


Providence 
Connecticut: 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio: 


Indiana: 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Illinois: 
Chicago 
Springfield ! 
Michigan: 


Grand Rapids 
Ww isconsin: 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 


Minneapolis. 
8t. Paul. 
Iowa: 
_ Des Moines 
Missouri: 


! Typhus fever, 7 cases: 4 cases at Springfield, Ill., and 3 cases at Savannah, 
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City reports for week ended September 12, 1931—Continued 





Meningo- Lethargic en Poliom 
- yelitis (infan- 
meningitis |  cephalitis waiagre tile paralysis) 





Division, State, and city 





Baltimore 
District of Columbia: 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma City 
Texas: 








Los Angeles... 
San Francisco. . 






































1 Typhus fever, 7 cases: 4 cases: at Springfield, Ill., and 3 cases at Savannah, Ga. 
4 Dengue: 2 cases at Savannah, Ga. 
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The following tables give the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended September 12, 1931, compared with those for a like period 
ended September 13, 1930. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are estimated mid-year populations for 1930 and 1931, respectively, derived from 
the 1930 census. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 33,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more 
than 31,500,000 estimated population. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 9 to September 12, 1981.—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1930} 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 





Week ended— 
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MEASLES CASE 
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New England 


Middle Atlantic , 
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Pacific 
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Es est North Central 
South Atlantic 


eteessess|s 
Seeeeee 


BEBSISALS 
SSS2eszsss 









































Rl BSISSSSERVS1s 


! The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of J 

? Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

*St. Paul, Minn., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included, 

‘St. Paul, Minn., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 9 to September 12, 1931 —Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


1930—Continued 
SMALLPOX CASE RATES 





Week ended— 
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8> 
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TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 











East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
































INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 
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1 Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

#St. Paul, Minn., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
48t. Padl, Minn., not included. 

§ Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 


Provinces—Communicable diseases— Week ended September 5, 1931.— 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 
5, 1931, as follows: 





* 


Polio- | Small- | Typhoid 
myelitis | pox fever 





Prince Edward Island ! 
Nova Scotia 





| 











1 No case of any disease included in the table was reported during the week. 





| 
| 
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Quebec Province—Communicable diseases—Week ended September 4, 
1931.—The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
September 5, 1931, as follows: 





Cases 





Poliomyelitis 
Scarlet fever 
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Ontario—Communicable diseases—Comparative—Five weeks ended 
August 29, 1931.—The Department of Health of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, reports certain communicable diseases for the five 
weeks ended August 29, 1931, as follows: 





1930 1931 


is | 





Deaths | Cases 





Infiuenza 
Meals encephalitis 


uw 





1 


berculosis 


Typhoid fever 
Undulant fever 
Whooping cough 

















DENMARK 


Communicable diseases—June, 1931.—During the month of June, 
1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported in Den- 


mark, as follows: 





Disease } Disease 








Paratyphoid fever__ 
yelitis 


























GREAT BRITAIN 


England and Wales—Vital statistics—April—June, 1931.—During 
the second quarter of the year 1931, 163,874 births and 114,700 
deaths were registered in England and Wales, giving a birth rate on 
an annual basis of 16.5 per 1,000 population and a death rate of 
11.5 per 1,000. The figures are provisional. The mortality of infants 
under 1 year of age was 58 per 1,000 live births. 
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During the 13 weeks ended July 4, 1931, deaths from certain com- 
municable diseases were reported in 107 county boroughs and great 
towns, including Greater London, as follows: 





Death 
rate per 
1,000 





Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 Scarlet fever 
VOIRtt. .cansiatadonktvemmenanadia Smallpox 
Diphtheria .06 || Typhoid fever 
InBueith,.cpnsedssbiiowesndictentidil : | Whooping cough 
Measles ‘ é | 























Deaths from certain communicable diseases in 159 smaller towns 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1931, were as follows: 





Disease Deaths 





Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) __. 72 
Diphtheria. = 


4 














England and Wales—Communicable diseases— Thirteen weeks ended 
July 4, 1931.—During the 13 weeks ended July 4, 1931, cases of 
communicable diseases were reported in England and Wales as fol- 
lows (civilians only): 





Disease 





Diphtheria 
Ophthalmia neonatorum 
P heum onia 

















JAMAICA 


Communicable diseases —Four weeks ended August 15, 1931.—During 
the four weeks ended August 15, 1931, cases of certain communicable 
diseases were reported in Kingston, Jamaica, and in the island of 
Jamaica, outside of Kingston, as follows: 





Disease 





Ceeteepinal meningitis 
Chicken po: . 
Dy. enteny. 

Leprosy 
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PORTO RICO 


San Juan—Communicable diseases—Four weeks ended August 15, 
1931.—During the four weeks ended August 15, 1931, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in San Juan, Porto Rico, as 


follows: 








|| Typhoid fever 
|| Whooping cough 





SAMOA 


Influenza epidemic.—Information received from the Navy Depart- 
ment under date of September-29, 1931, reports the occurrence of 
an epidemic of influenza at Samoa, with 1016 cases reported on Sep- 
tember 28. There had been reported 2020 cases to date, and it was 
said that the epidemic was spreading rapidly throughout the islands. 
It was estimated that there were 1,000 more cases in outlying dis- 
tricts. The type of disease was considered mild. There had been 


one death in a native. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable~ diseases—August, 1931.—During the month of 
August, 1931, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported 
in the Virgin Islands as follows: 


St. Thomas and St. John: St. Croix: 
Sprue 
Syphilis 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Communicable diseases—August, 1931.—During the month of 
August, 1931, certain communicable diseases were reported in Yugo- 


slavia, as follows: 





| 
Cases Deaths 





1 Poliomyelitis 
Cerebrospinal meningitis | Searlet fever 
Diphtheria 


Dysentery 
| Typhoid fever 


|| Typhus fever 
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